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Singing  games  make  a strong  appeal  to  children  because  they 
mean  physical  movement,  jolly  music,  and  a bit  of  “play-acting.” 

They  are  of  value  to  those  who  construct  pageants  because  they 
are  embryo  drama  and  lend  themselves  to  any  pictorial  scheme. 

The  students  of  folk-lore  find  in  them  material  for  research 
work,  having  discovered  that  pagan  rites,  early  Christian  ceremonies 
and  naive  records  of  historical  events  live  on  in  this  form. 

My  own  interest  in  the  subject  grew  out  of  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  fountain-head  of  inspiration  to  which  the  so-called  “National” 
composers  turned.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  and  to  facilitate  the 
preparation  of  lectures  on  the  national  music  of  Russia,  Poland, 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  I visited  those  countries  and  listened  to  the 
peasants  sing,  watched  them  dance  and  act  out  their  elemental  drama 
or  singing  games. 

En  route  for  America  I had  lectured  in  London  on  “National 
Music  of  Russia,”  when  Madame  Adeline  Genee  invited  me  to  see 
for  the  first  time  the  folk-dances  and  singing  games  of  Old  England. 
That  was  in  July,  1909.  The  exhibition  was  to  raise  money  for 
a girls’  club  in  London.  The  Countess  of  Ellesmere  had  offered 
her  famous  picture  gallery  in  Bridgewater  House,  Mayfair,  for  the 
occasion.  The  stately,  ancient  room  was  crowded.  The  program 
was  introduced  with  an  address  by  Miss  Mary  Neal,  the  authority 
on  English  folk-lore  and  dance.  She  told  how  the  old  dances,  songs 


and  games  had  been  collected  in  the  highways  and  byways  of  Eng- 
land and  much  of  interest  concerning  the  renaissance  of  folk- 
music. 

Following  the  address,  a group  of  young  people  ranging  in 
age  from  six  to  twenty,  danced  up  the  aisle.  Florence  Warren, 
now  Mrs.  Brown,  led  the  older  ones  in  Morris  Dances;  the  children, 
I remember  well,  fluttered  like  bright  butterflies  in  “When  I Was 
a Young  Girl,”  “London  Bridge,”  “Looby-Loo,”  and  “Here  Come 
Three  Dukes  A-riding.” 

Florence  Warren  was  then  the  best  folk  dancer  and  teacher  of 
folk-dances  and  singing  games  connected  with  Miss  Mary  Neal’s 
famous  group  and  was  chosen  by  her  to  come  to  America  to  illus- 
trate her  lectures. 

Both  lecturer  and  dancer  came  at  my  instigation;  and  Florence 
Warren,  to  meet  a demand  which  her  splendid  work  had  created, 
stayed  on  under  my  auspices  after  Miss  Neal’s  return  to  England. 
She  taught  English  folk-dances  and  games  in  Boston,  Albany, 
Hartford,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

She  has  told  me  that  her  great  familiarity  with  many  of  the 
games  in  this  book  came  from  playing  them  herself  as  a child  in 
London.  She  has  given  them  exactly  as  she  played  them  there  and 
Miss  Boyd  has  indicated  other  versions  and  added  other  games  as 
they  are  played  in  England  and  America. 

EMILY  M.  BURBANK. 


Note  to  Teachers 


There  is  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  games  in  this  book  are 
of  English  origin,  but  manjr  of  them  came  to  be  the  property  of 
American  children  through  the  early  colonists.  And  like  the  old 
ballads  and  dances,  the  games  became  somewhat  changed,  or  at 
least  took  on  local  color,  in  the  process  of  transplanting. 

In  collecting  them  into  this  little  book,  the  effort  has  been  made 
to  select  the  older  and  more  common  forms  rather  than  those  forms 
indicating  comparatively  recent  changes.  These  early  changes  may 
be  due  in  some  degree  to  lapses  of  memory  on  the  part  of  the  players, 
but  it  is  quite  probable  that  in  greater  degree  they  have  been  due 
to  a spirit  of  fun  and  mischief  in  making  local  application;  for  the 
young  people  of  America  seem  to  have  yielded  to  this  temptation 
more  readily  than  did  the  young  people  of  the  mother  country. 

The  changes  made  by  the  players  themselves,  however,  in  the 
spirit  of  fun  or  even  in  their  inability  to  recall  details  accurately 
have  been  less  harmful  than  those  made  deliberately  by  teachers 
who  have  approached  the  subject  of  play  from  an  intellectual  rather 
than  from  an  emotional  or  social  point  of  view;  for  some  of  these 
honest  efforts  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  adapt  games  to  American 
conditions  and  methods  of  education  have  resulted  practically  in 
killing  many  folk-games  that  have  lived  for  centuries  in  their  na- 
tive lands. 

Many  Europeans,  in  translating  their  games  into  English,  have 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  American  public-school  teachers  who 


have  led  them  to  believe  that  the  games  winch  delighted  their  own 
children  would  not  be  accepted  in  America  unless  they  were  simpli- 
fied in  form  and  so  changed  in  sentiment  as  not  to  offend  the  nar- 
rower conceptions  of  education. 

Teachers  are  quick  to  recognize  the  educational  value  of  games 
that  require  mental  and  physical  effort;  they  are  slower  to  see 
the  value  of  those  that  require  little  effort  either  mental  or  physical 
but  are  social  to  a marked  degree.  Indeed  such  simple  games  as 
“Green  Gravel,”  “Wallflowers,”  and  “The  Needle’s  Eye”  because 
of  the  social  element  of  choosing  are  quite  as  valuable  to  a child 
as  those  games  involving  more  effort,  and  the  effect  is  frequently 
more  lasting. 

A director  of  a large  social  institution  insisted  that  “Oranges 
and  Lemons”  be  included  in  this  collection,  but  when  questioned 
regarding  it  recalled  with  difficulty  the  tug  of  war  at  the  end;  it 
was  the  choosing  and  the  being  cbosen,  as  well  as  the  quaint  song, 
that  had  made  a lasting  impression  upon  her. 

Those  who  use  games  merely  as  an  intellectual  drill  will  never 
reap  the  social  results  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  games  played. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  to  overemphasize  the  educational  value 
of  these  simple  old  games  which  melt  away  both  national  and  social 
differences  and  help  the  children  to  find  that  common  bond,  the  ex- 
pression of  world-old  emotions  and  social  relationships. 

NEVA  L.  BOYD. 


ROSY  APPLE,  LEMON  AND  A PEAR. 

English. 
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The  children  join  hands  in  a ring  and  walk  round  throughout 
the  game.  One  child  in  the  center  walks  round  through  the  first 
verse,  takes  a partner  by  the  hand,  and  walks  round  through  the 
second  verse.  There  is  no  kissing  in  the  game,  and  the  children 
sing  the  phrase  “Give  her  kisses  one,  two.  three,”  without  the 


slightest  sentiment. 

The  first  child  goes  back  to  her  place  in  the  ring;  her  partner 
remains  in  and  repeats  the  game. 

Instead  of  “Jones”  the  surname  oT  the  child  who  was  chosen  is 
substituted. 


SALLY  GO  ROUND  THE  MOON. 

English. 
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il  - ly  go  round  the  moon,  Sal  - ly  go  round  the  chim-ney  pot  On  a Sun -day  aft  - er-noon.  Whoo! 
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The  children  join  hands  in  a ring  and  skip  round  to  the  left, 
singing: 

Sally  go  round  the  stars, 

Sally  go  round  the  moon, 

Sally  go  round  the  chimney  pot. 

On  a Sunday  afternoon — whoop! 


On  the  whoop  all  kick  left  foot  forward  and  upward  and  skip 
round  in  opposite  direction;  next  time  kick  right  toot,  and  so  on. 

Finish  when  you  will. 


NOTE. — This  is  frequently  sung.  "Sally  go  round  the  moon,  Sally  go 
round  the  stars,”  etc. 
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LOOBY  LOO. 


English. 


The  children  join  Lands  in  a ring  and  skip  round,  singing: 
Here  we  dance  looby  loo, 

Here  we  dance  looby  light, 

Here  we  dance  looby  loo, 

All  on  a Saturday  night. 

They  then  stand  still  and  sing: 

Put  all  your  right  hands  in,  (Quarter  turn  left  put- 
ting right  hands  towards  center  of  ring). 

Put  all  your  right  hands  out,  (Turn  right  about  put- 
ting right  hands  outside  of  ring). 

Shake  them  a little,  a little,  a little,  (With  right  hands 
still  outside  of  ring,  shake  vigorously). 

And  turn  yourselves  about.  (All  turn  completely 
about;  at  the  end  of  the  turn  hop  on  the  left  foot, 


throw  the  right  foot  forward  and  upward,  and 
at  the  same  time  clap  hands  and  whoop  loudly). 

Repeat  from  the  beginning,  putting  left  hand  in  instead  of  right. 

Repeat  with  right  foot,  left  foot,  right  ear  (taking  hold  of  ear), 
left  ear,  nose  (taking  hold  of  the  nose),  and  head.  To  finish  sing: 

Put  all  yourselves  in,  put  all  yourselves  out,  (Run  in 
toward  the  center  of  the  ring  and  out). 

Shake  yourselves  a little,  a little,  (shake  vigorously). 

And  turn  yourselves  about.  (Turn  completely  about 
and  whoop). 

There  are  many  versions  of  this  game,  but  the  one  given  here 
is  the  most  popular  both  in  England  and  in  America.  The  tunes 
differ  very  slightly. 
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OUR  SHOES  ARE  MADE  OF  LEATHER. 


English. 


The  children  join  hands  in  a ring  and  walk  round  to  the  left, 
singing: 

Our  shoes  are  made  of  leather, 

Our  stockings  are  made  of  silk, 

Our  pinafores  are  made  of  calico 
As  white  as  any  milk. 

Here  we  go  ground,  around,  around, 


Here  we  go  around,  around,  around, 

Till  our  frocks  all  touch  the  ground. 

On  the  words  “Here  we  go,”  etc.,  the  tempo  is  increased,  and 
the  children  skip  very  rapidly  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  word 
"ground”  all  drop  in  deep  knee-bend  position,  or  as  children  sav, 
“pop  down.” 

Finish  when  you  will. 
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HERE  WE  GO  ROUND  THE  MULBERRY  BUSH. 
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The  children  join  hands  in  a ring  and  skip  round,  singing: 

Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush, 

The  mulberry  bush,  the  mulberry  bush ; 

Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush, 

On  a cold  and  frosty  morning. 

They  then  determine  what  kind  of  work  they  shall  do  and,  stand- 
ing in  place,  play  out  whatever  they  decided  upon.*  For  instance, 
if  washing  the  face  is  chosen,  each  vigorously  washes  his  face 
while  singing: 

This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  face, 

Wash  our  face,  wash  our  face; 

This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  face, 

On  a cold  and  frosty  morning. 

On  the  words  “On  a cold  and  frosty  morning”  all  shiver  and, 
pretending  to  wrap  shawls  closely  about  their  shoulders,  turn  com- 
pletely around. 

Repeat  “Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush,”  as  in  the  begin- 
ning. The  children  then  suggest  various  activities,  such  as  combing 
hair,  brushing  shoes,  mending  clothes,  etc. ; and  when  their  re- 
sources are  exhausted,  they  release  hands  and  sing,  “This  is  the 
way  we  go  to  school,”  etc.,  walking  very  slowly  and  reluctantly. 
Turning  about  and  skipping  gaily  in  the  opposite  direction,  they 
wave  their  hands  and  sing,  “This  is  the  way  we  go  home  from 
school,”  etc. 


The  verse  “Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush,”  etc.,  is  sung 
between  all  but  the  last  two  verses. 

As  the  children  become  familiar  with  the  game,  the  verses  are 
sung  without  stopping;  the  leader  simply  pauses  on  “This  is  the 
way”  until  a child  suggests  the  activity,  then  all  take  it  up  and  the 
game  continues. 

The  following  is  probably  the  most  familiar  version  in  America: 

1 . As  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush, 

The  mulberry  bush,  the  mulberry  bush; 

As  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush. 

So  early  in  the  morning. 

2.  This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes, 

Wash  our  clothes,  wash  our  clothes; 

This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes. 

So  early  Monday  morning. 

As  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush,  etc. 

3.  This  is  the  way  we  iron  our  clothes,  etc., 

So  early  Tuesday  morning. 

As  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush,  etc. 

4.  This  is  the  way  we  scrub  our  floors,  etc.. 

So  early  Wednesday  morning. 

As  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush,  etc. 

•Most  of  the  English  versions  seem  to  center  around  getting  dressed. 
Those  of  other  countries  usually  combine  the  week's  housework  and  getting 
dressed. 


HERE  WE  GO  ROUND  THE  MULBERRY  BUSH— Concluded 


5.  This  is  the  way  we  mend  our  clothes,  etc.. 
So  early  Thursday  morning. 

As  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush,  etc. 

6.  This  is  the  way  we  sweep  our  floors,  etc., 
So  early  Friday  morning. 

As  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush,  etc. 

7.  This  is  the  way  we  bake  our  bread,  etc.. 
So  early  Saturday  morning. 

As  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush,  etc. 


8.  This  is  the  way  we  go  lo  church,  etc.. 

So  early  Sunday  morning. 

The  children  sometimes  add,  “This  is  the  way  we  say  our 
prayers,”  kneeling  solemnly  with  hands  clasped.  Without  singing, 
“Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush,”  they  turn  and  walk  slowly 
in  the  opposite  direction,  singing: 

“This  is  the  way  we  go  home  from  church,”  etc. 


RING  A RING  O’  ROSES. 


The  children  joir  hands  in  a ring  and  skip  round,  singing: 

1.  Ring-a-ring-o’roses, 

A pocketful  of  posies, 

A curtsy  here  and  a curtsy  there, 

And  a curtsy  all  together. 

On  the  word  “curtsy”,  with  hands  still  joined,  they  curtsy  to 
the  left,  to  the  right  and  then  facing  center. 


all  stop  and  sneeze  twice,  as  hard  as  possible;  and  on  “all  fall 
down”  all  drop  down  as  in  “Our  Shoes  Are  Made  of  Leather.” 

In  America  the  children  frequently  sing: 

Ring  around  the  roses, 

A pocketful  of  posies, 

One,  two,  three  and  all  pop  down. 


On  the  second  verse  they  skip  round;  on  the  words  “A-tish-u” 


The  last  line  is  sung  in  a monotone. 
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ISABELLA. 


English. 
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well.  Roast  beef  and  plum  pud  - ding,  roast  beef  and  plum  pud -ding,  Roast  beef  and  plum  pud -ding  for  din  - ner  to  - day 


The  children  join  hands  in  a ring.  One  child  representing 
Isabella  stands  in  the  center  of  the  ring.  The  children  walk  round, 
singing: 


1.  Isabella,  Isabella,  Isabella,  farewell. 

Last  night  when  we  parted,  I left  you  broken  hearted, 
And  on  a green  mountain  you  were  standing  alone. 
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ISABELLA — Concluded 


All  stand  still  and  sing: 

2.  Choose  your  sweetheart,  choose  your  sweetheart, 

Choose  your  sweetheart,  farewell. 

Isabella  chooses  one  of  the  children ; the  ring  is  left  open  where 
the  chosen  child  stood,  and  through  this  opening  Isabella  and  her 
partner  walk  hand  in  hand  a short  distance  away,  while  the  children 
in  the  ring  continue  singing: 

3.  Go  to  church,  love,  go  to  church,  love, 

Go  to  church,  love,  farewell. 

4.  Kneel  down,  love,  kneel  down,  love. 

Kneel  down,  love,  farewell. 

Isabella  and  her  partner  kneel. 

5.  Put  the  ring  on,  put  the  ring  on, 

Put  the  ring  on,  farewell. 

Isabella  pretends  to  put  ring  on  her  partner’s  finger. 


6.  Come  back,  love,  come  back,  love, 

Come  back,  love,  farewell. 

Isabella  and  her  partner  re-enter  the  ring  where  they  went  out. 

7.  What’s  for  dinner,  love,  what’s  for  dinner,  love, 

What’s  for  dinner,  love,  farewell. 

Children  close  the  ring  and  walk  to  the  left.  Isabella  and  her 
partner  stand  with  both  hands  joined. 

8.  Roast  beef  and  plum  pudding,  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding, 
Roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  for  dinner  today. 

The  circle  skips  rapidly  to  the  left,  while  Isabella  and  her  part- 
ner with  both  hands  joined  skip  rapidly  round  and  round  on  place 
in  the  center. 

Isabella  and  her  partner  then  bow  to  each  other  and  Isabella 
joins  the  ring.  The  game  is  repeated  with  her  partner  as  Isabella. 


THE  MUFFIN  MAN. 


English. 
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1.  Oh,  have  you  seen  the  Muf-fin  Man,  the  Muf-fin  Man,  the  Muf-fin  Man,  Oh,  have  you  seen  the  Muf-fin  Man  that  lives  in  Dru  - ry  Lane  0? 

2.  Oh,  yes,  I’ve  seen  the  Muf-fin  Man,  the  Muf-fin  Man,  the  Muf-fin  Man,  Oh,  yes,  I’ve  seen  the  Muf-fin  Man  that  lives  in  Dru  - ry  Lane  0. 
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The  children  join  hands  in  a ring  and  skip  round  a blindfolded 
child,  who  stands  in  the  center  with  a stick  in  his  hand.  All  sing 
the  song  through  to  the  end  and  then  stand  in  place,  while  the  center 
child  touches  someone  with  the  stick  and  asks  him  a question.  This 
child  must  answer  in  a disguised  voice,  and,  if  the  center  child  can- 
not guess  who  it  is  after  asking  three  questions,  he  still  remains  in 
the  center  and  the  game  is  repeated;  but  if  he  guesses  correctly, 
the  two  children  change  places  and  the  game  is  repeated. 


Other  ways  of  playing  the  game  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  center  child  tries  to  guess  by  feeling  the  child  whom  he 
touches  with  the  stick. 

2.  The  center  child  has  no  stick,  but  catches  one  of  the  children 
as  the  circle  moves  around  and  then  tries  to  guess  who  it  is  by  feel- 
ing, as  in  the  foregoing. 


II 


U.  OF  ILL.  LII3. 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 


1.  London  bridge  is  falling  down,  falling  down,  falling  down, 
London  bridge  is  falling  down,  my  fair  lady. 

2.  How  shall  we  build  it  up  again,  up  again,  up  again, 

How  shall  we  build  it  up  again,  my  fair  lady. 

3.  Build  it  up  with  pins  and  needles,  pins  and  needles,  pins  and 

needles. 

Build  it  up  with  pins  and  needles,  my  fair  lady. 

4.  Pins  and  needles  will  not  hold,  will  not  hold,  will  not  hold, 

Pins  and  needles  will  not  hold,  my  fair  lady. 

5.  Build  it  up  with  bricks  and  mortar,  bricks  and  mortar,  bricks 

and  mortar. 

Build  it  up  with  bricks  and  mortar,  my  fair  lady. 

6.  Bricks  and  mortar  will  wash  away,  wash  away,  wash  away,  etc. 

7.  Build  it  up  with  penny  loaves,  etc. 

8.  Penny  loaves  will  tumble  down,  etc. 

9.  Build  it  up  with  gold  and  silver,  etc. 

10.  Gold  and  silver  will  be  stolen  away,  etc. 

1 1.  We  will  set  a man  to  watch,  etc. 

12.  Suppose  the  man  should  fall  asleep,  etc. 

13.  We  will  set  a dog  to  bark,  etc. 


14.  What  has  the  prisoner  done  to  you,  etc. 

15.  Stolen  my  watch  and  broke  my  chain,  etc 

16.  Off  to  prison  you  must  go,  etc. 

In  America  most  children  sing  only  the  first  and  sixteenth 
verses.  Both  English  and  American  records,  however,  show  an 
almost  endless  combination  of  the  verses  from  two  to  fifteen. 
Practically  all  versions  begin  with  the  first  and  end  wtih  the  six- 
teenth verse,  as  given  here. 

Two  children  are  chosen  to  make  the  bridge,  and  each  chooses 
whatever  she  considers  the  most  beautiful,  such  as  a gold  crown  or 
silver  slippers.  The  information  as  to  what  each  has  chosen  is  kept 
a secret  from  all  but  the  two  who  make  the  bridge,  although  the 
child  who  is  taken  off  to  prison  knows  after  she  has  made  her 
choice.  The  two  children  stand  facing  each  other  with  both  hands 
joined,  making  an  arch;  the  others,  following  singly  one  behind 
the  other,  walk  under  the  arch  singing  the  verses.  On  “My  fair 
lady”  (sixtenth  verse),  the  two  children  drop  their  arms,  catching 
a child,  and,  while  the  others  stand,  lead  her  off  a few  feet  and 
ask  her  which  she  will  have  a gold  crown  or  silver  slippers.  When 
she  has  chosen,  she  is  told  to  stand  behind  the  one  whose  treasure 
she  has  named.  The  two  children  go  back  to  place,  make  the  arch 
again,  and  the  line  continues  walking  under.  The  leader  circles  to 
the  right  or  left  as  she  chooses,  and  the  line  continues  walking 
under  the  arch  until  all  have  been  caught.  A tug  of  war  ensues. 
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THE  NEEDLE’S  EYE. 
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lass  that  I let  pass,  Be  - cause  I want  - ed  you; Be  - cause  I want  - ed  you Be- 


cause I want  - ed  you; There’s  many  a lass  that  I let  pass,  Be  - cause  I want  - ed  you 


One  or  more  couples  form  arches  at  intervals  around  the  room; 
the  other  children  walk  under,  one  behind  the  other  as  in  “London 
Bridge,”  while  all  sing  the  verse.  On  the  last  bar  of  the  music 
the  boy  of  each  couple  determines  the  girl  who  shall  be  chosen,  the 
couples  drop  their  hands,  catching  her,  and  she  and  the  girl  of  the 
couple  immediately  change  places.  The  line  proceeds ; and  the  next 


time,  the  girl  chooses  and  a boy  is  caught,  and  he  and  the  boy  of 
the  couple  change  places,  and  so  on. 

The  game  is  also  played  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  “London 
Bridge.” 


NOTE:  If  the  girls  prefer  to  choose  girls,  or  the  boys,  boys,  they 
may  do  so  in  the  order  as  suggested. 

It  is  probable  that  this  game  originated  in  America.  At  any  rate  it 
was  very  popular  a generation  ago  and  is  still  played. 
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HERE  WE  COME  UP  THE  GREEN  GRASS. 

English. 
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1.  Here  we  come  up  the  green  grass,  the  green  grass,  the  green  grass, 

Here  we  come  up  the  green  grass  on  a dust  - y,  dust  - y day. 
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f Will  you  come? 

all  go  a rov  - ing,  a - rov-ing  side  by  side;  I’ll  take  the  fair  - est,  I’ll  take  her  for  my  bride.  ( w-i 


Will  you  come? 
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Yes! 
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Naugh-ty  miss,  she  won’t  come  out,  she  won’t  come  out,  she  won’t  come  out,  Naugh-ty  miss,  she  won’t  come  out  to  help  us  in  our  danc  - ing.  1 
Now  we’ve  got  the  pret  - ty  maid,  the  pret  - ty  maid,  the  pret  - ty  maid,  Now  we’ve  got  the  pret  - ty  maid  to  help  us  in  our  danc  - ing.  J 
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HERE  WE  COME  UP  THE  GREEN  GRASS— Concluded 


The  children  join  hands  in  two  straight  lines  facing  each  other. 
One  represents  boys,  the  other  girls.  The  girls  stand  while  the 
boys  skip  up  to  them  (bars  1 and  2)  and  back  (bars  3 and  4), 
singing: 

Here  we  come  up  the  green  grass,  etc. 

The  boys  then  stand  still  and  invite  the  girls  to  join  them  by 
singing: 

Fair  maid,  pretty  maid,  give  your  hand  to  me  (offering  right  hands). 
I’ll  show  you  a blackbird,  a blackbird  on  the  tree  (point  over  right 
shoulder  with  right  hand). 

While  singing,  “We’ll  all  go  a roving,”  etc.,  the  boys  release 
hands  and  follow  the  head  boy,  who  skips  along  in  front  of  the 
girls  from  the  head  to  the  foot  of  their  line  and  around  into  own 
place  (bars  9 to  12).  The  boys  should  now  be  in  their  own  places. 
Holding  out  both  hands  to  the  girls,  they  sing: 

Will  you  come? 


The  girls  all  stamp  and  say,  “No.” 

The  boys  shake  right  forefinger  at  the  girls  and  sing: 

Naughty  miss,  she  won’t  come  out,  etc.  (bars  15  to  18). 

The  head  boy  then  walks  up  to  the  girls’  line,  chooses  a girl, 
and  bowing  to  her  says,  “Will  you  come?”  The  girl  curtsys  and 
says,  “Yes!” 

The  boy  then  takes  her  by  the  hand  and  they  and  the  boys’  line 
quickly  form  a ring  and  skip  to  the  left  singing: 

Now  we’ve  got  our  pretty  maid,  etc.  (bars  15  to  18). 

The  ring  breaks  so  as  to  leave  the  head  boy  and  the  girl  at  the 
foot  of  the  line. 

The  game  continues,  the  boy  at  the  head  of  the  line  choosing 
until  all  the  girls  are  in  the  boys’  line. 

The  head  boy  is  the  one  at  the  left  hand  end  of  the  line. 


WHO  GOES  AROUND  MY  STONE  WALL? 

(English.) 


Throughout  the  game  the  children  stand  with  hands  joined  in 
a ring,  one  child  representing  the  Old  Woman  kneels  in  center,  an- 
other child  (Johnny  Lingo)  walks  around  outside  the  ring. 

The  following  conversation  takes  place: 

The  children  in  the  ring  and  the  Old  Woman.  Who’s  that  walk- 
ing round  my  farmyard? 

Johnny  Lingo.  Only  Jack  and  Jingle. 

Children  and  Old  Woman.  Don’t  you  steal  “none”  of  my  fat 
geese. 

Johnny  Lingo.  No  more  I will,  no  more  I won’t,* 

Unless  I take  them  one  by  one, 

So  come  along,  Jack  and  Jingle. 


On  “Come  along”  Johnny  Lingo  touches  one  of  the  children  in 
the  ring.  This  child  leaves  the  ring  and  takes  hold  of  the  back  of 
Johnny  Lingo’s  dress. 

The  game  continues  until  all  the  children  are  following  him. 
As  the  last  child  is  chosen,  they  all  scatter  and  run  in  different 
directions.  The  Old  Woman  pursues  them,  and  the  first  two  chil- 
dren she  catches  become  the  Old  Woman  and  Johnny  Lingo  next 
time. 

This  game  is  not  sung,  but  chanted  with  a peculiar  and  inde- 
scribable rise  and  fall  of  the  voice. 

•Johnny  Lingo  repeats,  "No  more  I will,  no  more  I won’t.”  over  and 
over  until  he  reaches  the  child  he  wishes  to  take,  then  adds,  "Unless  I take 
them  one  by  one,  so  come  along  Jack  and  Jingle.” 
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THE  FARMER  IN  THE  DELL. 


English. 


1.  The  farm  - er  in  the  dell,.,  the  farm  - er  in  the  dell;..  Heigh  - o,  my  dear  - ie  0,  the  farm  - er  in  the  dell... 


1.  The  farmer  in  the  dell,  the  farmer  in  the  dell, 

Heigho!  my  dearie  O,  the  farmer  in  the  dell. 

2.  The  farmer  takes  a wife,  the  farmer  takes  a wife, 

Heigho!  my  dearie  O,  the  farmer  takes  a wife. 

3.  The  wife  takes  the  child,  etc. 

f.  The  child  takes  the  nurse,  etc. 

5.  The  nurse  takes  the  dog,  etc. 

6.  They  all  pat  the  dog,  etc. 

The  children  join  hands  and  walk  round  in  a ring  throughout 
the  game.  The  farmer  stands  in  the  center  during  the  first  verse. 
During  the  second  verse  he  chooses  a wife,  who  comes  into  the  center 
and  stands  with  him.  During  the  third  verse  the  wife  chooses  a 
child  and  so  on  through  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses.  During  the 
sixth  verse  those  inside  the  circle  crowd  around  the  dog  and,  jump- 
ing up  and  down,  pat  him  on  the  back.  All  then  join  the  circle, 
leaving  the  dog,  who  becomes  the  farmer,  in  the  center  to  begin 
the  game  again. 


THE  FARMER  IN  THE  DELL 


American  Version. 
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The  children  join  hands  and  walk  round  in  a ring.  The  farmer 
stands  in  the  center  during  the  first  verse  and  chooses  a wife  during 
the  second.  During  the  third  verse  the  wife  chooses  a child,  during 
the  fourth  the  child  chooses  the  nurse,  and  so  on.  During  the  ninth 
verse  all  crowd  round  th«  cheese  and  clap  their  hands.  The  cheese 
becomes  the  farmer  and  the  game  is  repeated. 

2.  The  farmer  takes  a wife,  the  farmer  takes  a wife, 

Heigh-o ! my  dearie  O,  the  farmer  takes  a wife. 

3.  The  wife  takes  the  child,  etc. 

4.  The  child  takes  the  nurse,  etc. 

5.  The  nurse  takes  the  dog,  etc. 

6.  The  dog  takes  the  cat,  etc. 

7.  The  cat  takes  the  rat,  etc. 


8.  The  rat  takes  the  cheese,  etc. 

9.  The  cheese  stands  alone,  etc. 

This  game  is  also  played  as  follows: 

After  all  are  chosen,  the  children  sing: 

The  cheese  goes  away, 

The  cheese  goes  away, 

Heigho!  my  dearie  O, 

The  cheese  goes  away. 

The  cheese  joins  the  ring. 

The  rat  goes  away,  etc. 

The  rat  joins  the  ring. 

Repeat  until  all  have  joined  the  ring. 

NOTE. — Instead  of  “My  Dearie  O,”  “For  Rowley  O,”  “The  Cherry  O," 
and  other  meaningless  words  are  sung  by  the  children. 
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BINGO. 
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There  was  a farm  - er  had  a dog,  And  Bing  - o was  his  name  -o;  B-I-N-G-O, 


The  children  join  hands  in  a ring,  walk  round  while  singing  the 
verse,  and  then  stand.  One  child  stands  in  the  middle  and,  when 
the  song  is  finished,  points  to  a child  who  says  “B.”  The  one  on 
this  child’s  left  says  “I,”  the  next  says  “N,”  the  next  “G,”  and  the 
next  “O.”  The  child  who  adds  the  last  letter  changes  places  with 
the  one  in  the  center,  and  the  game  is  repeated. 

In  some  of  the  old  versions  the  children  spell  out  the  word 
“Bingo,”  and  the  child  in  the  center  changes  places  with  the  one  who 
adds  a wrong  letter. 

The  American  versions  are  like  the  English. 
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HERE  COME  THREE  DUKES  A-RID1NG- 


English. 
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1.  Here  come  three  dukes  a - rid  - ing,  a - rid  - ing,  a - rid  - in g,  Here  come  three  dukes  a - rid  - ing,  with  a ran  - cy  tan  - cy  tay. 
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Tlie  children  form  two  straight  lines  facing  each  other,  one 
side  representing  boys,  the  other  girls.  While  one  line  advances 
and  retires,  the  other  stands  in  place. 

The  boys,  pretending  to  be  riding  horses,  gallop  toward  the 
girls  (bars  1 and  2)  and  back  to  places  (bars  3 and  4),  singing: 

“Here  come  three  dukes,”  etc. 

On  “A  rancy  tancy  tay”  they  put  both  hands  to  the  lips  and 
pretend  to  blow  horns. 

Girls  join  hands  and  skip  up  to  boys  and  back  to  places,  singing: 
And  what  is  your  good  will,  sirs  ? 

Will  sirs,  will  sirs, 

And  what  is  your  good  will,  sirs? 

With  a rancy  tancy  tay! 


=1= 


We’re  quite  as  clean  as  you,  sirs,  you  sirs,  you  sirs. 
We’re  quite  as  clean  as  you,  sirs,  with  a rancy  tancy  tay. 
Boys  march  up  and  back,  with  legs  and  arms  stiff,  singing: 
You’re  all  as  stiff  as  pokers,  pokers,  pokers, 

You’re  all  as  stiff  as  pokers,  with  a rancy  tancy  tay. 
Girls  skip  up  and  back,  inclining  head  and  body  on  word  “bend” 
(skipping  throughout),  singing: 

We  can  bend  as  well  as  you  sirs,  you  sirs,  you  sirs, 

We  can  bend  as  well  as  you,  sirs,  with  a rancy  tancy  tay. 
Boys  sing: 

Through  the  kitchen  and  through  the  hall  I choose  the  fairest  of 
you  all. 

The  fairest  one  that  I can  see 


Boys  gallop  up  and  back  as  before,  singing: 

Our  good  will  is  to  marry,  to  marry,  to  marry, 

Our  good  will  is  to  marry,  with  a rancy  tancy  tay. 
Girls  skip  up  and  back  as  before,  singing: 

Then  marry  one  of  us,  sirs,  us  sirs,  us  sirs. 

Then  marry  one  of  us,  sirs,  with  a rancy  tancy  tay. 
Boys  skip  or  walk  up  and  back,  in  pantomime  pushing  the  girls 
away  in  disgust,  singing: 

You’re  all  too  black  and  dirty,  dirty,  dirty,* 

You’re  all  too  black  and  dirty,  with  a rancv  tancy  tay. 
Girls  skip  up  and  back  as  before,  tossing  heads  haughtily,  sing- 
ing: 

• Sometimes  sung',  “You’re  all  as  black  as  gypsies.” 


Is  pretty  Miss  (girl’s  name)  come  walk  with  me. 

During  the  last  verse  the  end  boy  skips  up  to  the  girls,  chooses 
one  by  bowing  to  her  while  saying  her  name,  takes  her  bv  the  hand 
and  leads  her  either  walking  or  skipping,  to  the  bottom  of  boys’  line. 
She  then  acts  as  one  of  the  dukes,  and  the  game  continues  until  all 
the  girls  are  on  the  boys’  side. 


NOTE. — I think  the  oldest  form  of  the  game  is  that  played  by  a fairly 
equal  number  of  players  on  each  side,  boys  on  one  side  and  girls  on  the  other, 
rather  than  that  of  “one”  or  “three”  players  on  the  dukes’  side,  and  all  the 
others  opposite.  The  game  then  began  with  the  present  words  “Here  come 
three  dukes.”  These  three  each  choose  a girl  at  the  same  time,  and  when 
these  three  were  wived  another  three  “dukes"  would  pair  with  three  more 
of  the  girls,  and  after  that  another  three,  and  so  on. 

Another  interesting  point  in  the  game  is  the  refrain  “With  a rancy,  tancy. 
tay.”  which  with  variations  accompanies  all  versions,  and  separates  this  game 
from  some  otherwise  akin  to  it.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  refrain  repre- 
sents an  old  tribal  war  cry,  from  which  "slogans”  or  family  "cries”  were 
derived. — Alice  B.  Gomme,  Dictionary  of  British  Folk-lore. 
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HERE  WE  COME  GATHERING  NUTS  IN  MAY. 
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The  children  join  hands  and  form  two  straight  lines  about 
twelve  feet  apart.  The  second  line  stands  in  place,  while  the  first 
walks  or  skips  toward  the  second  (bars  1 to  4)  and  retires  (bars  5 
to  8),  singing: 

1.  Here  we  come  gathering  nuts  in  May, 

Nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May; 

Here  we  come  gathering  nuts  in  May, 

On  a cold  and  frosty  morning. 

The  first  line  stands,  while  the  second  advances  and  retires,  sing- 
ing: 

2.  Whom  will  you  have  for  your  nuts  in  May, 

Nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May; 

Whom  will  you  have  for  your  nuts  in  May, 

On  a cold  and  frosty  morning? 

Those  in  the  first  line  agree  among  themselves  upon  the  child 
in  the  second  line  whom  they  will  choose,  and  advance  and  retire 
as  before,  singing: 

3.  We  will  have  (child’s  name)  for  nuts  in  May, 

Nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May; 

We  will  have  (child’s  name)  for  nuts  in  May, 

On  a cold  and  frosty  morning. 


The  second  line  advances  and  retires,  singing: 

4.  Whom  will  you  have  to  pull  her  away, 

Pull  her  away,  pull  her  away; 

Whom  will  you  have  to  pull  her  away. 

On  a cold  and  frosty  morning. 

Those  in  the  first  line  choose  one  from  their  own  side  and 
advance  and  retire,  singing: 

5.  We  will  have  (child’s  name)  to  pull  her  away, 

To  pull  her  away,  to  pull  her  away1-; 

We  will  have  (child’s  name)  to  pull  her  away, 

On  a cold  and  frosty  morning. 

The  two  children  chosen  advance  midway  between  the  two  lines, 
join  right  hands  and  pull  over  a line.  The  losing  child  goes  with 
the  winner  to  her  side.  The  winning  side  begins  the  game  again. 
The  children  should  be  urged  to  choose  those  who  are  nearly  equal 
in  size  and  strength. 


NOTE. — Mrs.  Gomme  and  others  attribute  the  term  "Nuts  in  May”  to 
the  custom  of  gathering  bunches  of  hawthorne,  called  "knots.”  and  finally 
corrupted  by  the  children  into  “nuts.” 

The  game  is  played  in  the  same  way  in  England  and  America. 

• 1 
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OLD  ROGER  IS  DEAD. 

English. 
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The  children  join  hands  and  walk  round  in  a ring,  singing  the 
verses.  One  child  representing  Old  Roger  lies  in  the  center  of  the 
ring  flat  on  his  back;  two  children,  one  representing  the  old  woman, 
and  the  other  representing  the  apple  tree,  stand  outside  the  ring. 

1.  Old  Roger  is  dead  and  gone  to  his  grave, 

Hm  Ha — gone  to  his  grave. 

2.  They  planted  an  apple  tree  over  his  head, 

Hm  Ha — over  his  head. 

The  child  representing  the  apple  tree  enters  the  ring  and  stands 
at  Old  Roger’s  head  with  arms  outstretched  for  branches. 

3.  The  apples  were  ripe  and  ready  to  drop, 

Hm  Ha — ready  to  drop. 

4.  There  came  an  east  wind  a-blowing  them  off, 

Hm  Ha — blowing  them  off. 


5.  There  came  an  old  woman  a-picking  them  up, 

Hm  Ha — picking  them  up. 

During  this  verse  the  old  woman  enters  the  ring  and  walks 
round  Old  Roger  pretending  to  pick  up  the  apples. 

Children  still  walking  round,  sing: 

6.  Old  Roger  jumped  up  and  gave  her  a knock, 

Hm  Ha — gave  her  a knock. 

During  this  verse  Old  Roger  jumps  up,  slaps  the  old  woman 
on  shoulder,  and  chases  her  around  inside  the  ring. 

7.  Which  made  the  old  woman  go  hippity  hop, 

Hm  Ha — hippity  hop. 

During  this  verse  Old  Roger  chases  the  old  woman  in  and  out 
of  the  ring  trying  to  catch  her;  she  pretends  to  be  lame,  but  tries 
to  keep  out  of  Roger’s  reach  until  the  end  of  the  song,  when  she 
allows  him  to  catch  her. 

Each  chooses  a new  player,  and  the  game  is  repeated. 
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OATS  AND  BEANS  AND  BARLEY 
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OATS  AND  BEANS  AND  BARLEY  — Concluded 


The  children  join  hands  in  a ring,  with  one  child  standing  in 
the  center  representing  the  farmer.  Those  forming  the  ring  walk 
round,  singing: 

Oats  and  beans  and  barley  grow, 

Oats  and  beans  and  barley  grow. 

Do  you  or  I or  anyone  know 

How  oats  and  beans  and  barley  grow? 

All  stand  still,  release  hands  and,  suiting  the  actions  to  the 
words,  sing: 

First  the  farmer  sows  his  seed  (scatter  seed), 

Then  he  stands  and  takes  his  ease  (fold  arms). 

Stamps  his  foot  and  claps  his  hand, 

(stamp  right  foot  and  clap  hands), 

And  turns  around  to  view  the  land. 

(All  turn  right  about  and  with  backs  to 
center  of  the  ring  shade  the  eyes  with 
the  right  hand). 

All  call:  "Yo-ho,  Yo-ho!”  (cup  the  hands  around  the  mouth). 
The  one  in  the  center  joins  in  the  activities.  All  turn  back  facing 
the  center  of  the  ring,  join  hands  and  walk  round,  singing: 

Waiting  for  a partner,  waiting  for  a partner, 


Open  the  ring  and  take  one  in. 

Now  you’re  married  you  must  obey. 

You  must  be  true  to  all  you  say, 

You  must  be  kind,  you  must  be  good, 

And  help  you  wife  to  chop  the  wood. 

Yo-ho,  Yo-ho! 

On  the  words  “take  one  in”  the  farmer  chooses  a partner.  They 
join  both  hands,  pull  back  and  skip  rapidly  round  and  round  on 
place  in  the  center  of  the  ring  during  the  remainder  of  the  verse. 
At  the  same  time  the  ring  skips  round.  On  “Yo-ho”  those  forming 
the  ring  release  hands  and,  facing  the  center  of  the  ring,  call  as 
before.  The  farmer  joins  the  ring,  his  partner  stays  in,  and  the 
game  is  repeated. 


NOTE. — The  version  here  given  is  one  which  Florence  Warren  Brown, 
when  a small  child,  played  with  other  children  in  London.  It  seems  to  be 
very  rare.  Mrs.  Gomme  does  not  give  it  among  her  many  versions. 

The  game  is  popularly  played  both  in  England  and  in  America  as  follows : 
The  words  and  the  tune  are  the  same  as  those  given  here  with  very  slight 
variations.  There  seem  to  be  no  other  versions  recorded  that  have  the  call 
“Yo-ho.”  The  game  is  played  as  described,  with  the  exception  that  the  two 
children  stand  facing  each  other  in  the  center,  while  those  forming  the  ring 
sing,  "Now  you  are  married,”  etc.,  shaking  the  right  finger  warningly  at  the 
wife  during  the  first  part  of  the  verse  and  at  the  husband  during  the  last  part. 
For  other  versions  as  played  in  England  see  Alice  B.  Gomme,  Dictonary  of 
British  Folk-lore.  For  American  versions  see  William  Wells  Newell,  Games 
and  Songs  of  American  Children. 
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DRAW  A BUCKET  OF  WATER. 
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Four  children  form  a square,  all  facing 
center.  Nos.  1 and  3 join  both  hands  on  top. 

Nos.  2 and  4 join  both  hands  under.  F"our  other 
children  (Nos.  5,  6,  7 and  8)  stand  around  out- 
side. Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4 place  left  foot  back 
a little,  and  in  this  position  see-saw  back  and 
forth,  No.  1 pulling  No.  3,  then  No.  3 pulling 
No.  1.  Nos.  2 and  4 simultaneously  do  likewise.  They  continue 
while  singing  the  verse.  On  the  words  “pop  under”  any  one  of 
the  outside  children  pops  under  the  left  arm  of  the  one  to  whose 
left  she  is  standing.  The  song  is  repeated  until  there  is  a child 
standing  in  front  of  each  of  the  four  players — Nos.  1,  2,  3 and  4. 
Increasing  the  tempo,  they  sing  the  verse  once  more,  all  jumping 


up  and  down  in  time  with  the  music  and  moving  in  a circle  to  the 
left.  At  the  end  all  let  go  hands.  This  is  the  jolly  shake-up  to 
finish. 


NOTE. — This  game  is  perhaps  more  familiar  to  American  and  many  Eng- 
lish children  when  played  as  follows: 

Four  children  stand  with  hands  joined  and  see-saw  as  described.  On 
"pop  under”  one  of  the  four  pops  under  the  joined  hands  of  the  other  two,  and 
with  some  difficulty  they  continue  the  see-saw  play,  after  which  the  partner 
of  the  child  who  stands  inside  pops  under.  They  stand  with  hands  still  joined 
while  the  two  outside  children  see-saw.  At  the  end  of  the  verse  one  of  these 
players  pops  under  the  joined  hands  of  the  two  inside.  These  two  still  see- 
saw and  the  last  one  pops  under.  With  arms  around  each  other’s  waists  they 
jump  up  and  down  as  described. 

This  is  also  played  by  two  children  standing  facing  each  other  with  both 
hands  joined.  Other  children  stand  about,  and  at  the  end  of  the  verse  one 
pops  under.  The  verse  is  repeated  until  they  can  encircle  no  more,  and  then 
all  jump  up  and  down  as  in  the  other  forms. 
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ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 
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This  is  played  in  veryr  much  the  same  way  as  “London  Bridge 
in  both  England  and  America.  Two  players  stand  facing  each 
other  with  hands  joined  forming  an  arch;  one  represents  an  orange, 
the  other  a lemon.  The  rest  of  the  players,  standing  one  behind  the 
other,  each  holding  the  skirt  of  the  one  in  front,  walk  under  the 
arch,  turn  to  the  left,  walk  through  the  arch  again,  turn  to  the 
right,  and  so  on.  All  sing: 

Oranges  and  lemons,  the  bells  of  St.  Clements, 

I owe  you  five  farthings, 

When  will  you  pay  me? 

Here  comes  a candle  to  light  you  to  bed, 


Here  comes  a chopper  to  chop  off  your  head, 

Head,  head,  head,  etc. 

They  continue  singing,  “Head,  head,’’  etc.,  until  the  child  whom 
they  want  is  passing  under  the  arch;  when  they  drop  their  hands 
over  her  head,  take  her  aside  and  ask  her  which  she  will  have, 
oranges  or  lemons.  She  chooses,  not  knowing  which  child  repre- 
sents oranges  and  which  lemons,  and  takes  her  place  behind  the  one 
representing  whichever  she  has  chosen. 

In  the  meantime  the  line  stands  still  until  the  two  children  mak- 
ing the  arch  return  to  their  places,  and  then  continues  walking 
through.  The  game  continues  until  all  are  chosen. 

A tug  of  war  ensues. 
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JENNY  JONES. 
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One  child  representing  Jenny  Jones  kneels  down,  another  child 
representing  the  mother  stands  with  her  skirts  spread  out  in  front 
of  Jenny  hiding  her.  The  other  children  form  a straight  line 
facing  the  mother.  The  line,  with  hands  joined,  skips  up  to  the 
mother  eight  steps  and  back  eight  steps,  singing: 

We’ve  come  to  see  poor  Jenny  Jones, 

Jenny  Jones,  Jenny  Jones, 

We’ve  come  to  see  poor  Jenny  Jones, 

How  is  she  now? 

They  then  stand  while  the  mother,  (washing  in  pantomime), 
sings : 

Jenny  is  washing,  washing,  washing, 

Jenny  is  washing,  you  can’t  see  her  now. 


The  children  walk  up  four  steps  and  back  four  steps  as  before, 
singing: 

Very  well,  ladies,  ladies,  ladies, 

Very  well,  ladies,  gentlemen,  too. 

Throughout  the  game  the  children  advance  and  retire  as  indi- 
cated and  the  mother  stands  in  place. 

Children.  We’ve  come  to  see  poor  Jenny  Jones,  etc. 

Mother.  Jennie  is  starching,  etc.  (dipping  clothes  in  starch). 
Children.  Very  well,  ladies,  etc. 

We’ve  come  to  see  poor  Jenny  Jones,  etc. 

Mother.  Jenny  is  ironing  (ironing  in  pantomime). 

Children.  Very  well,  ladies,  etc. 

We’ve  come  to  see  poor  Jenny  Jones,  etc. 
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JENNY  JONES 


Mother. 

Jenny  is  ill,  ill,  ill, 

Jenny  is  ill,  you  can’t  see  her  now. 

Children. 

Very  well,  ladies,  etc. 

We’ve  come  to  see  poor  Jenny  Jones,  etc. 

Mother. 

Children. 

Jenny  is  dying,  etc. 

Very  well,  ladies,  etc. 

We’ve  come  to  see  poor  Jenny  Jones,  etc. 

Mother. 

Children. 

Jenny  is  dead,  etc. 

Very  well,  ladies,  etc. 

* We’ll  come  to  the  funeral,  funeral,  funeral, 


Mother. 

Children. 

We’ll  come  to  the  funeral,  will  that  do? 

You  may  come  to  the  funeral,  funeral,  funeral. 

You  may  come  to  the  funeral,  that  will  do. 

Very  well,  ladies,  etc. 

We’ll  come  in  red,  red,  red. 

We’ll  come  in  red,  will  that  do? 

Mother. 

Red’s  for  soldiers,  soldiers,  soldiers, 

Red’s  for  soldiers,  that  won’t  do. 

Children. 

Very  well,  ladies,  etc. 

We’ll  come  in  blue,  etc. 

‘These  words  are  sung'  to  the  music  of  the  last  four  bars,  which  are 
repeated  over  and  over  for  the  succeeding  verses. 
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Concluded 


Mother. 

Children. 

M other. 
Children. 

Mother. 

Children. 

Mother. 

Children. 

Mother. 


Blue’s  for  sailors,  etc. 

Very  well,  ladies,  etc. 

We’ll  come  in  j^ellow,  etc. 

Yellow’s  for  jealousy,  etc. 

Very  well,  ladies,  etc. 

We’ll  come  in  pink,  etc. 

Pink’s  for  babies,  etc. 

Very  well,  ladies,  etc. 

We’ll  come  in  white,  etc. 

White’s  for  weddings,  etc. 

Very  well,  ladies,  etc. 

We’ll  come  in  black,  etc. 

Black’s  for  mourning,  mourning,  mourning, 
Black’s  for  mourning,  that  will  do. 


The  children  crowd  around,  while  six  of  them  pick  Jenny  up  by 
her  head  and  feet  and  carry  her  a short  distance,  where  they  lay 
her  flat  on  the  ground.  The  mother  and  the  children  follow,  weep- 
ing. Jenny  jumps  up  and  chases  them.  The  first  two  she  catches 
become  the  mother  and  Jenny  for  the  next  game. 


NOTE. — Most  versions  end  in  this  way,  but  in  some  the  mother  stands 
with  hands  outstretched  above  Jenny  and  says,  "Ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to 
dust,  if  God  doesn’t  get  you  the  devil  must.”  Sometimes  they  say  merely, 
“Dust  and  dust,  dust  and  dust.”  When  the  mother  has  finished  Jenny  jumps 
up  and  chases  the  children. 


WHEN  I WAS  A YOUNG  GIRL. 

English. 
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The  children  join  hands  in  a ring  and  walk  round  to  the  left, 
singing: 

1.  When  I was  a young  girl,  etc.  (Join  hands  and  walk  round). 
’Twas  this  wav,  etc.  (Release  hands  and  skip  gaily  round  to  the 

left.) 

2.  When  I was  a school  girl,  etc.  (Join  hands  and  walk  round  to 

the  left). 

’Twas  this  way,  etc.  (Release  hands,  continue  walking  to  the 
left,  read,  count,  shrug  the  shoulders). 

3.  When  I had  a husband,  etc.  (Join  hands  and  walk  round). 
’Twas  this  way,  etc.  (Players  walk  arm  in  arm  in  couples  look- 
ing fondly  at  each  other). 


The  following  is  a popular  version  and  is  sung  with  the  ending, 
“‘Twas  This  Way,”  etc.,  as  given  in  the  text: 

1.  When  I was  a young  girl,  a young  girl,  a young  girl, 

When  I was  a young  girl,  how  happy  was  I. 

’Twas  this  way,  etc. 

2.  When  I had  a sweetheart,  a sweetheart,  a sweetheart. 

When  I had  a sweetheart,  how  happy  was  I,  etc. 

3.  When  I had  a husband,  a husband,  a husband. 

When  I had  a husband,  how  happy  was  I,  etc. 

4.  When  I had  a baby,  a baby,  a baby. 

Whet  I had  a baby,  how  happy  was  I,  etc. 


4.  When  1 rocked  the  baby,  etc.  (Join  hands  and  walk  round). 

’Twas  this  way,  etc.  (Release  hands  and  continue  walking,  rock- 
ing the  baby  in  the  arms). 

5.  When  I took  in  washing,  etc.  (Join  hands  and  walk  round). 

’Twas  this  way,  etc.  (Release  hands  and  continue  walking,  pre- 
tending to  wash). 

6.  When  I was  a tailor,  etc.  (Join  hands  and  walk  round). 

’Twas  this  way,  etc.  (Release  hands  and  continue  walking,  pre- 
tending to  sew,  press,  etc.) 

The  children  should  suggest  different  occupations,  such  as  the 
baker,  the  farmer,  the  blacksmith,  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  scissors- 
grinder,  etc.  And  when  no  more  suggestions  are  forthcoming,  the 
game  ends. 


5.  When  my  baby  died,  died,  died. 

When  my  baby  died,  how  sorry  was  I,  etc.  (The  children  weep.) 

6.  When  my  husband  died,  died,  died, 

When  my  husband  died,  how  sorry  was  I,  etc.  'The  children  weep.) 

7.  When  I kept  a donkey,  a donkey,  a donkey, 

When  I kept  a donkey,  how  happy  was  I,  etc.  (Alternate  children  take 
hold  of  the  skirt  of  the  child  in  front  and  pretend  to  beat  the  donkey.) 

8.  When  I was  a washerwoman,  a washerwoman,  a washerwoman, 

When  I was  a washerwoman,  how  happy  was  I,  etc. 

9.  When  I was  a beggar,  a beggar,  a beggar, 

When  I was  a beggar,  how  happy  was  I,  etc.  (The  children  pretend  to 
be  beggars  ) 
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ROUND  AND  ROUND  THE  VILLAGE. 

English. 
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The  children  join  hands  and  stand  in  a ring.  One  child  walks 
or  skips  round  outside  the  ring,  while  all  sing: 

Round  and  round  the  village. 

Round  and  round  the  village. 

Round  and  round  the  village. 

As  you  have  done  before. 

The  children  then  raise  their  joined  hands  as  high  as  possible, 
and  the  child  goes  in  and  out  under  the  arches,  while  all  sing: 

In  and  out  the  windows, 

In  and  out  the  windows, 

In  and  out  the  windows. 

As  you  have  done  before. 


The  child  then  stops  inside  the  ring  and  faces  another  child, 
while  all  sing: 

Stand  and  face  your  lover. 

Stand  and  face  your  lover, 

Stand  and  face  your  lover. 

As  you  have  done  before. 

She  then  runs  in  and  out  the  ring  or  wherever  she  chooses  to  go, 
pursued  by  the  child  she  has  chosen,  while  all  sing: 

Follow  her  to  London,  etc. 

They  continue  singing  this  verse  over  and  over  until  the  child  is 
caught.  When  she  is  caught,  they  come  back  into  the  ring  and  bow 
three  times  to  each  other,  while  all  sing: 

Bow  before  you  leave  her,  etc. 

The  game  is  repeated  with  the  chosen  child  as  leader. 
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WALL  FLOWERS. 
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Children  join  hands  in  a ring  and  walk  round,  singing: 

“Wally,  Wally  Wallflower,”  etc. 

On  the  words  “turn  your  back,”  etc.,  the  child  named  turns  about 
and,  remaining  with  back  to  center,  joins  hands  in  the  ring. 

The  game  continues  until  all  the  children  have  been  named  and 
are  facing  out.  The  game  is  then  repeated  over  and  over,  while 
the  children  one  by  one  turn  back  to  their  original  positions.  When 
all  are  facing  the  center  of  the  ring,  the  game  ends. 

This  game  is  difficult  to  explain  because  no  one  person  is  re- 
sponsible for  deciding  who  shall  be  named;  but  those  who  know 
children  realize  that  there  is  always  a leader  who  comes  forward 
with  the  deciding  voice  whenever  the  need  arises  and  also  that  when 
children  are  playing  a simple  game  of  this  sort  they  spontaneously 
follow  the  leader. 

There  are  many  versions  of  this  game  in  England  and  America. 
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A-HUNTING  WE  WILL  GO. 


English. 


Oh,  a-hunting  we  will  go,  a-hunting  we  will  go; 

We’ll  catch  a little  fox 
And  put  him  in  a box 
And  never  let  him  go.* 

The  children  stand  in  two  lines  facing  each  other.  The  head 
couple  joins  inside  hands  and  skip  or  walk  down  the  middle  (bars 
1 to  4),  back  again  (bars  5 to  8).  They  then  separate,  each  going 
outside  his  own  line,  skip  to  the  foot  of  the  line,  and  stand.  Each 
couple  repeats.  Those  standing  in  line  clap  in  time  with  the  music. 

This  game  is  also  played  as  follows: 

Head  couple  separate,  each  going  outside  his  own  line;  skip 
toward  the  foot  (bars  1 to  4),  back  over  the  same  ground  (bars 
5 to  8)  ; join  inside  hands  and  skip  down  the  middle  (bars  1 to  4), 


* Sometimes  sung,  “And  then  we’ll  let  him  go." 


back  (bars  5 to  8)  ; then  crossing  hands  in  skating  position,  lead 
off  to  the  left  followed  by  all  the  couples  in  the  line.  When  in 
foot  couple’s  place  the  leaders  make  an  arch  by  raising  joined 
hands,  and  the  other  couples  skip  under  and  down  to  place,  leav- 
ing the  head  couple  at  the  foot  of  the  line.  The  next  couple  re- 
peats from  the  beginning,  and  so  on  until  all  have  danced. 


NOTE. — Various  verses  are  sung,  of  which  the  following  is  one: 
Oh,  have  you  seen  the  Shah? 

Oh,  have  you  seen  the  Shah? 

He  lights  his  pipe 
On  a starlight  night. 

Oh,  have  you  seen  the  Shah? 

For  a-hunting  we  will  go. 

For  a-hunting  we  will  go, 

We’ll  catch  a little  fox 
And  put  him  in  a box. 

Oh,  a-hunting  we  will  go. 
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I SENT  A LETTER  TO  MY  LOVE. 

English. 
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(Spoken.) 


put  it  in  your  pock  - et.  I have  a lit  - tie  col  - lar  and  it  won’t  fit  you,  It  won't  fit  you,  it  will  fit  you. 


The  children  stand  with  hands  joined  in  a ring.  One  child  with 
a handkerchief  in  her  hands  walks  round  outside  the  ring,  while  all 
sing: 

“I  sent  a letter  to  my  love,”  etc. 

While  singing,  “It  won’t  fit  you,”  the  child  outside  the  ring  fits 
the  handkerchief,  which  she  is  holding  outstretched  in  both  hands, 
around  the  back  of  the  necks  of  the  children  in  the  ring.  She 
continues  singing,  “It  won’t  fit  you,”  until  she  reaches  the  child 
she  wishes  to  choose;  then  she  leaves  the  handkerchief  around  her 
neck  and  says,  “It  will  fit  you.”  She  then  runs  quickly  round  the 
ring  in  the  direction  in  which  she  was  going.  The  chosen  child 
runs  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  one  who  reaches  the  vacant 
place  first  takes  it,  and  the  other  child  walks  round  the  ring  and 
repeats  the  game. 
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GREEN  GRAVEL. 


1 (Green  grav  - el,  green  grav  - el,  the  grass  is  so  green,  The  fair  - est  young  la  - dy  that  ev  - er  was  seen;) 

l 0 Ma  - ry,  0 Ma  - ry,  your  true  love  is  dead,  He  sent  you  a let  - ter  to  turn  round  your  head.) 


I’ll  wash  you  in  milk  and  I’ll  dress  you  in  silk,  And  write  down  your  name  with  a gold  pen  and  ink. 


This  game  is  played  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  “Wallflowers.” 
At  the  end  of  the  verse  the  child  named  turns  and  faces  out,  and  so 
on  until  all  are  facing  out.  Sometimes  the  game  ends  here,  and 
sometimes  the  children  repeat  until  one  by  one  they  turn  back  and 
all  are  facing  the  center. 


“Green  Gravel”  is  a very  familiar  game  both  in  England  .and 
in  America,  and  while  it  is  always  played  in  the  same  way,  the 
tunes  vary.  The  following  tunes  are  given  for  those  who  may  have 
known  them  in  childhood: 
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GREEN  GRAVEL. 


THERE  WAS  A JOLLY  MILLER. 


Couples  side  by  side,  all  with  left  hands  toward  the  center  of 
the  circle,  walk  or  skip  round.  One  child  stands  in  the  center  until 
the  word  “grab”  is  sung;  then  those  nearest  the  center  move  quickly 
backward  and  those  on  the  outside  move  forward,  thus  changing 
partners.  The  center  child  tries  to  get  a partner  during  the  change. 


When  older  couples  play,  the  center  player  is  a man  and  those 
nearest  the  center  arc  men,  while  those  outside  are  girls,  so  that  in 
the  change  a man  is  always  left  without  a partner. 

This  game  is  played  in  the  same  way  in  England  and  America, 
but  there  is  a great  variety  of  words. 
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THE  ROVERS. 


English. 
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1.  We  are  com-ing  to  take  your  land,  We  are  the  Ro  - vers;  We  are  com-ing  to  take  your  land,  Tho’ you’re  the  Guard-ian  sol  - diers. 

2.  We  don’t  care  for  your  men  nor  you,  Tho’  you’re  the  Ro  - vers;  We  don’t  care  for  your  men  nor  you,  For  we’re  the  Guard-ian  sol  - diers. 
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The  children  form  two  straight  lines  facing  each  other.  One 
line  represents  the  rovers ; the  other,  the  guardian  soldiers. 

Rovers  walk  toward  the  other  line  (bars  1 and  2)  and  retire 
(bars  3 and  4),  singing: 

We  are  coming  to  take  your  land,  etc. 

Guardian  soldiers  advance  (bars  1 and  2)  and  retire  (bars  3 
and  4),  singing: 

We  don’t  care  for  your  men  nor  you,  etc. 

Rovers  advance  and  retire,  singing: 

Will  you  give  us  a glass  of  wine?  etc. 

Guardian  soldiers  advance  and  retire,  singing: 

We  won’t  give  you  a glass  of  wine,  etc. 

Rovers  advance  and  retire,  singing: 

We  will  send  our  dogs  to  bite,  etc. 


(Put  hands  up  to  side  of  head  for  ears  and,  with  head  down, 
look  ferocious.) 

Guardian  soldiers  advance  and  retire,  singing: 

We  don’t  care  for  your  dogs  nor  you,  etc. 

Rovers  advance  and  retire,  singing: 

Are  you  ready  for  a fight?  etc. 

Guardian  soldiers  advance  and  retire,  singing: 

Yes,  we’re  ready  for  a fight,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  this  verse  all  present  arms  and  say,  “Shoot,  bang, 
fire !”  and  a general  skirmish  ensues  in  which  each  child  tries  to  get 
his  opponent  over  to  his  own  side.  The  side  that  captures  the  most 
prisoners  becomes  the  rovers  next  time. 


NOTE. — The  verses  given  here  are  only  a few  of  the  many  that  are  sung 
in  England  and  America.  The  following  version  is  popular: 
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THE  ROMAN  SOLDIERS. 
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1.  Have  you  an  - y bread  and  wine?  For  we  are  the  Ro  - mans;  Have  you  an  - y bread  and  wine?  For  we  are  the  Ro-man  sol  - diers. 


This  is  played  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  The  Rovers  with  this 
exception:  After  the  skirmish  all  fall  into  a circle  and  walking- 
round  in  single  file,  sing  the  last  three  verses,  acting  them  out  as 
designated.  Verses  7,  8,  11,  12,  13  and  14  are  frequently  omitted. 

2.  Yes,  we  have  some  bread  and  wine. 

For  we  are  the  English; 

Yes,  we  have  some  bread  and  wine. 

For  we  are  the  English  soldiers. 

3.  Then  we  will  have  one  cup  full, 

For  we  are  the  Romans; 

Then  we  will  have  one  cup  full. 

For  we  are  the  Roman  soldiers. 

4.  No,  you  won’t  have  one  cup  full, 

For  we  are  the  English; 

No,  you  won’t  have  one  cup  full. 

For  we  are  the  English  soldiers. 

5.  Then  we  will  have  two  cups  full, 

For  we  are  the  Romans; 

Then  we  will  have  two  cups  full. 

For  we  are  the  Roman  soldiers. 

6.  No,  you  won’t  have  two  cups  full. 

For  we  are  the  English; 

No,  you  won’t  have  two  cups  full. 

For  we  are  the  English  soldiers. 

7.  We  will  tell  the  Pope  of  you, 

For  we  are  the  Romans; 

We  will  tell  the  Pope  of  you, 

For  we  are  the  Roman  soldiers. 

8.  We  don’t  care  for  the  Pope  or  you. 

For  we  are  the  English; 

We  don’t  care  for  the  Pope  or  you. 

For  we  are  the  English  soldiers. 

9.  We  will  tell  the  King  of  you. 

For  we  are  the  Romans; 

We  will  tell  the  King  of  you, 

For  we  are  the  Roman  soldiers. 


10.  We  don’t  care  for  the  King  or  you. 

For  we  are  the  English; 

We  don’t  care  for  the  King  or  you, 

For  we  are  the  English  soldiers. 

11.  We  will  send  our  cats  to  scratch, 

For  we  are  the  Romans; 

We  will  send  our  cats  to  scratch. 

For  we  are  the  Roman  soldiers. 

Pretend  to  scratch  like  cats. 

12.  We  don’t  care  for  your  cats  or  you. 

For  we  are  the  English; 

We  don’t  care  for  your  cats  or  you. 

For  we  are  the  English  soldiers. 

13.  We  will  send  our  dogs  to  bite. 

For  we  are  the  Romans; 

We  will  send  our  dogs  to  bite. 

For  we  are  the  Roman  soldiers. 

14.  We  don’t  care  for  your  dogs  or  you. 

For  we  are  the  English; 

We  don’t  care  for  your  dogs  or  you. 

For  we  are  the  English  soldiers. 

15.  Are  you  ready  for  a fight? 

For  we  are  the  Romans; 

Are  you  ready  for  a fight? 

For  we  are  the  Roman  soldiers. 

16.  Yes,  we’re  ready  for  a fight. 

For  we  are  the  English; 

Yes,  we’re  ready  for  a fight, 

For  we  are  the  English  soldiers. 

All  say,  “Shoot,  bang,  fire !”  and  join  in  a skirmish  as  in  The  Rovers. 

17.  Now  we’ve  only  got  one  arm. 

For  we  are  the  { 

Now  we’ve  only  got  one  arm. 

For  we  are  the  j Englfsh  { s°ldiers- 

All  fall  into  a circle  and  each  player  supports  his  right  elbow  with  his 
left  hand. 
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THE  ROMAN  SOLDIERS-Concluded 


18.  Now  we've  only  got  one  leg. 

For  we  are  the  { 

Now  we’ve  only  got  one  leg. 

For  we  are  the  j Englf”h  | s°ldiers. 
All  limp  around  as  if  lame. 


19.  Now  we’ve  only  got  one  eye. 

For  we  are  the  •|£°^fsnhs.: 

Now  we’ve  only  got  one  eye, 

For  we  are  the  } English  }soldiers. 
Each  covers  one  eye  with  his  hand. 


HARK!  THE  ROBBERS  WALKING  THROUGH. 
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Hark!  the  rob  - bers  walk- ing  through,  walk -ing  through,  walk- ing  through;  Hark!  the  rob- bers  walk- ing  through,  My  fair  la  - dy. 
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Two  children,  after  secretly  determining  which  shall  represent 
an  apple  and  which  a pear,  stand  facing  each  other,  with  hands 
joined  forming  an  arch. 

The  other  children  form  one  behind  the  other,  holding  the  frock 
of  the  one  in  front,  and  run  or  walk  under  the  arch,  turning  to  the 
left  when  through.  They  go  under  again,  this  time  turning  to  the 
right,  and  so  on,  all  singing: 

1.  Hark  the  robbers  walking  through. 

Walking  through,  walking  through, 

Hark  the  robbers  walking  through, 

My  fair  lady. 

2.  What  have  the  robbers  done  to  you, 

Done  to  you,  done  to  you; 

What  have  the  robbers  done  to  you, 

My  fair  lady? 


3.  They  have  stolen  mv  watch  and  chain,  etc. 

4.  What  will  it  take  to  set  us  free,  etc. 

5.  A hundred  pounds  will  set  you  free,  etc. 

6.  A hundred  pounds  we  have  not  got,  etc. 

7.  Then  off  to  prison  you  must  go,  etc. 

While  singing,  "Then  off  to  prison,”  the  children  who  form 
the  bridge  lower  their  raised  arms  and  catch  one  of  the  children 
going  through.  They  take  her  a few  steps  away  and  ask  her  which 
she  wants,  an  apple  or  a pear.  She  chooses  one  and  stands  behind 
the  child  representing  it. 

The  game  is  continued  until  all  the  children  are  caught.  A 
tug-of-war  then  ensues. 


•This  is  like  “London  Bridge,”  but  although  many  verses  are  the  same, 
it  seems  to  be  a distinct  game. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  BARBAREES. 


English. 
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Half  the  children  join  hands  and  stand  in  a ring,  representing 
the  castle.  Ten  or  fifteen  feet  away  the  other  half  form  two  straight 
lines  facing  each  other,  with  a child  representing  the  King,  sitting 
at  one  end  between  the  two  lines.  (See  Fig.  I).  Another  child, 
representing  the  King’s  Captain,  marches  around  the  castle,  singing: 

O,  will  you  surrender,  O,  will  you  surrender, 

To  the  King  of  the  Barbarees? 

Throughout  the  game  the  castle  stands,  while  the  Captain  sings 
and  marches  to  the  left.  While  answering  him,  the  castle  marches 
to  the  right  and  the  Captain  continues  marching  to  the  left. 

Castle.  We  won’t  surrender,  we  won’t  surrender, 

To  the  King  of  the  Barbarees. 

Captain.  I’ll  go  and  complain,  I’ll  go  and  complain, 

To  the  King  of  the  Barbarees. 

Castle.  You  may  go  and  complain,  you  may  go  and  complain, 
To  the  King  of  the  Barbarees. 

The  Captain  then  marches  up  to  the  King,  salutes  him  and  says : 
“Good  morning,  young  King.” 

King.  Good  morning. 

Captain.  I have  a complaint  to  make. 


King.  What  is  your  complaint? 

Captain.  They  won’t  surrender  to  the  King  of  the  Barbarees. 

King.  Take  two  (as  many  as  he  pleases)  of  my  brave  sol- 
diers. 

Two  of  the  King’s  soldiers,  following  the  Captain,  walk  round 
the  castle;  and  the  game  is  repeated  until  all  the  King’s  soldiers 
are  following  the  Captain.  When  the  Captain  again  complains  to 
the  King,  the  King  says,  “I’ll  come  myself.”  And  with  the  King 
leading,  they  march  round  the  castle  as  before,  singing: 

O,  will  you  surrender?  etc. 

Castle.  We  won’t  surrender,  etc. 

Captain.  We’ll  break  down  your  castle,  we’ll  break  down  your 
castle, 

The  King  of  the  Barbarees. 

Castle.  You  can’t  break  down  our  castle,  you  can’t  break 
down  our  castle, 

The  King  of  the  Barbarees. 

King.  Break  down  their  castle  (spoken). 

Those  representing  the  castle  then  release  hands,  and  form  into 
two  straight  lines  facing  each  other  about  four  feet  apart.  The 
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THE  KING  OF  THE  BAR BAREES— Concluded 


last  two  join  both  hands  and  stand  ready  for  the  test  of  strength. 
In  the  meantime  the  Captain  has  formed  his  men  into  one  straight 
line  at  some  distance  from  the  castle.  (See  Fig.  II).  He  sends 
his  first  man  to  break  down  the  castle.  The  first  man  runs  the 
gauntlet  between  the  two  lines  of  castle  men  and  throws  himself 
upon  the  joined  hands  of  the  two  who  stand  ready  for  him.  They 
count  ten  rapidly ; and  if  by  that  time  he  has  not  succeeded  in  break- 
ing their  hands  apart,  he  goes  and  stands  beside  the  Captain,  who 
stands  on  one  side,  and  if  he  wins  he  stands  beside  the  King, 
who  stands  on  the  opposite  side.  The  same  two  join  hands  again, 
and  the  second  man  from  the  Captain’s  line  makes  a similar  attack. 
The  two  castle  men  then  step  back  into  their  respective  lines.  The 
next  two  join  hands  and  resist  the  attack  of  the  third  and  fourth 
members  of  the  Captain’s  party,  and  so  on,  each  pair  of  the  castle’s 
men  resisting  two  of  the  Captain’s  men  in  turn.  At  last  the  Captain 
makes  an  attack  and  then  the  King. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  Captain’s  men  win  they 
stand  beside  the  King,  when  they  lose  they  stand  beside  the  Captain. 
This  is  the  means  by  which  the  score  is  kept. 


King 

X Castle  Men  Castle  Men 

x x 

X 

x 
x 

X 
X 
X 

King 
X 
x 
x 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

Captain’s  Men 

Fig.  I.  Fig.  II. 


Soldiers 


Castle 


Captain 

X 
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SELLENGER’S  ROUND. 
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SELLENGER’S  ROUND— Concluded 


“Sellenger’s  Round,”  an  old  May-pole  dance,  is  said  to  date 
back  to  1450.  Practically  every  recorder  of  old  May-day  customs 
mentions  this  dance.  It  was  danced  by  the  villagers  about  the 
May-pole.  Like  many  other  old  dances  it  is  not  restored  with  great 
certainty  as  to  detail. 

Couples  join  hands  in  a ring  and  skip  to  the  left  (bars  1 to  4), 
then  to  the  right  (bars  5 to  8).  All  skip  forward  and  back  (bars 
9 to  12).  All  link  arms  in  a circle  and  skip  forward  and  back 
(bars  9 to  12).  All  set  and  turn  partners.  Set  and  turn  is  as 
follows:  Partners  face  each  other,  each  skips  or  walks  diagonally 
past  his  partner,  to  his  own  right  three  steps  and  curtseys  on  the 
fourth  count,  each  moves  back  over  the  same  path  three  steps  and 


curtseys  on  the  fourth  count,  joins  both  hands  or  links  right  arm 
with  partner  and  turns  completely  around  (bars  13  to  20).  All 
join  hands  and  skip  to  the  left  (bars  21  to  24,)  to  the  right  (bars 
25  to  28),  forward  and  back  (bars  1 to  4),  forward  again  and  break 
into  two  lines  on  coming  back  (bars  5 to  8).*  One  line  stands  while 
other  skips  forward  three  steps,  curtseys  on  the  fourth  count  and 
skips  back  four  steps  (bars  9 to  12).  This  line  stands  while  the 
opposite  line  repeats  the  same  (bars  9 to  12).  Partners  set  and 
turn  as  before  (bars  13  to  20).  All  join  hands  and  skip  to  the  left 
(bars  21  to  24),  to  the  right  (bars  25  to  28). 

•If,  in  breaking  into  lines,  the  couples  on  the  end  are  separated  so  that 
partners  are  at  the  end  of  opposite  lines,  the  set  and  turn  will  bring  the 
lines  easily  into  a circle. 
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POOR  MARY  SITS  A-WEEPING. 

English. 
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POOR  MARY  SITS  A- WEEPING— Concluded 


One  child  representing  Mary  covers  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  kneels  down.  The  other  children  join  hands  in  a ring  and  walk 
round  her,  singing: 

Poor  Mary  sits  a weeping,  etc. 

On  the  words  “Stand  up,  stand  up  on  your  feet,”  etc.,  Mary 
stands  up  and  chooses  a partner.  On  “Now  you’re  married,”  etc., 
the  tempo  is  increased,  the  ring  skips  round,  and,  with  both  hands 
joined,  Mary  and  her  partner  skip  round  and  round  in  the  center 
as  fast  as  possible. 


Mary  joins  the  circle,  her  partner  remains  in  the  center,  and 
the  game  is  repeated. 


NOTE. — This  game  has  many  verses,  practically  all  beginning  as  the  one 
given  here  but  ending  quite  differently.  Many  end  as  follows  : 

“Now  you  are  married  I wish  you  joy ; 

First  a girl  and  then  a boy  ; 

Seven  years  after,  son  and  daughter, 

Pray  young  couple  come  kiss  together. 

Kiss  her  once,  kiss  her  twice, 

Kiss  her  three  times  over.” 

One  version  has  been  found  that  ends  as  the  one  given  in  the  text.  The 
liberty  of  using  this  ending  instead  of  the  usual  one  as  quoted  above,  has  been 
taken. 


DOLLAR,  DOLLAR. 
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1.  Dol-lar,  dol-lar,  how  you  wan -der,  From  the  one  hand  to  the  oth-er;  la  it  fair. 
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, . m , ( poor  Ma  - ry  ) , 

it  fair,  To  keep-^  jones  fstand-ing  there : 


The  players  sit  in  a circle  and  pass  a silver  dollar  from  one 
to  another,  while  one  in  the  center  tries  to  discover  who  has  it  in 
his  hands.  The  rhythm  is  as  follows:  Hands  together  on  the  first 
beat,  joining  momentarily  with  neighbor  on  either  side  on  the 
second  beat,  and  so  on.  If  the  rhythm  is  kept,  it  is  more  difficult  for 


the  one  in  the  center  to  discover  the  dollar.  Whoever  is  caught 
with  the  dollar  in  his  hand  changes  places  with  the  one  in  the  center. 
The  center  player  should  stand  with  eyes  closed  through  ten 
counts  to  give  the  players  a chance  to  start  the.  dollar. 

This  game  is  translated  from  the  German. 
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OH,  I’LL  TELL  MOTHER! 


BXR  13  X L B X 0 XBXO 
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1.  0 I’ll  tell  moth  - er  when  I get  home,  The  boys  won’t  let  ...  . my  hair  a - lone; 


BXR  BXL  B X 0 XBXO 


They  pull  my  hair,  . . . they  break  my  combs,  Oh,  I’ll  tell  moth  - er  when  I go  home. 


R 


X 


X 


Sol  - o - mon  Grun  - dy,  Born  on  Mon  - day,  Chris-tened  on  Tues  - day,  Mar  - ried  on  Wednes-day,  111  on  Thurs  - day, 


X R X L 


X R X 


Worse  on  Fri  - day,  Died  on  Sat  - ur  - day,  And  Sun  - day  was  the  end  of  Sol  - o - mon  Grun  - dy. 


PEAS  PORRIDGE  HOT 


Oh,  I’ll  Tell  Mother  and  Peas  Porridge  Hot  are  plajed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Two  children  sit  or  stand  facing  each  other  and  clap  their  hands 

B X R 
Peas  porridge  hot, 

BXL 

Peas  porridge  cold, 

B X R X 
Peas  porridge  in  the  pot 
I.  X O 
Nine  days  old. 


as  indicated  by  the  letters  above  the  words  or  notes.  For  explana- 
tion of  the  letters  see  page  45. 

B X R 
Some  like  it  hot. 

B X L 
Some  like  it  cold. 

B X R X 
Some  like  it  in  the  pot. 

L X O 
Nine  days  old. 
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OLD  MOTHER  BROWN. 
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Why  don’t  you  wear  it?  So 


do*.  When  do  you  wear  it?  When  I can,  When  I go  out  with  my  young  man. 
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My  young  man  has  gone  to  France,  To  teach  young  la  - dies  how 


to  dance.  When  he  comes  back  he’ll  mar  - ry 


me,  And 
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don't  you  think  he  ought  to?  Mar  - ry  me 

This  is  similar  to  “Peas  Porridge  Hot”  and  is  played  by  two 
children  facing  each  other.  The  game  starts  with  placing  both 
palms  against  partner’s  (own  right  to  partner’s  left,  etc.),  almost 
on  a line  with  the  face.  From  this  position  the  hands  are  snapped 
downward  with  great  energy.  This  snapping  movement  is  indi- 
cated by  the  letter  S.  The  other  movements  are  indicated  as  fol- 
lows: 


in  sail  - or’s  blue,  That’s  the  way  all  sail  - ors  do. 

RS — Snapping  movement  done  by  right  hands  only. 

LS — Snapping  movement  done  by  left  hands  only. 

X — Each  child  claps  his  own  hands  together. 

O — Each  child  claps  both  hands  with  partner. 

R — Each  child  claps  right  hand  with  partner. 

I, — Each  child  claps  left  hand  with  partner. 

B — Each  child  claps  both  hands  to  his  own  thighs. 
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DID  YOU  EVER  SEE  A LASSIE? 
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1.  Did  you  ev  - er  see  a las  - sie,  a las  - sie,  a las  - sie,  Did  you  ev  - er  see  a las  - sie  do  this  way  and  that?  Do 
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this  way  and  that  way,  do  this  way  and  that  way;  Did  you  ev  - er  see  a las  - sie  do  this  way  and  that? 


The  children  stand  in  a ring.  One  child  stands  in  the  center, 
while  all  sing: 

Did  you  ever  see  a lassie,  a lassie,  a lassie. 

Did  you  ever  see  a lassie 
Do  this  way  and  that, 

Do  this  way  and  that  way. 

Do  this  way  and  that  way. 

Did  you  ever  see  a lassie  do  this  way  and  that? 

On  the  words  “Do  this  way”  the  child  in  the  center  shows  any 
activity,  such  as  hopping  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other,  wash- 
ing clothes,  etc.,  in  rhythm  to  the  end  of  the  song.  All  the  children 
immediately  join  in  imitating  the  center  child.  She  chooses  a child 
to  take  her  place,  and  the  game  is  repeated. 

When  a boy  is  in  the  center  “lassie”  is  changed  to  “laddie.” 

NOTE. — This  game  is  very  popular  but  it  seems  to  be  recorded  nowhere  but  in  recent  books  in  America. 
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HERE  COMES  A BLUE  BIRD. 
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The  children  stand,  with  hands  joined,  in  a ring.  One  child 
walks  in  and  out  under  the  arches.  On  “Take  a little  partner,”  this 
child  takes  a partner,  and  with  both  hands  joined  they  face  each 
other  and  galop  out  through  the  opening  where  the  child  was  taken 
from  the  ring,  and  back  again,  or  dance  the  same  around  inside  the 


ring.  The  first  child  joins  the  ring,  the  partner  becomes  the  blue- 
bird, and  the  game  is  repeated. 


NOTE. — Newell  says  the  color  of  the  bird  is  determined  by  the  color  of 
the  child’s  dress  and  the  song  is  changed  to  “Here  comes  a red  bird,”  etc.,  but 
it  is  popularly  sung  “blue  bird.”  without  regard  to  the  child’s  dress. 

This  game  probably  originated  in  Amc'ca. 
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2.  Take  a little  partner  and  hop  in  the  garden,  hop  in  the  garden.  This  is  played  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  foregoing. 

Take  a little  partner  and  hop  in  the  garden,  my  fair  lady. 
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OLD  DAN  TUCKER. 
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“Old  Dan  Tucker”  is  a country  dance,  not  a game;  but  it  is 
often  played  by  a large  group  of  men  and  women.  It  apparently 
originated  in  America. 

Any  number  of  couples  join  hands  in  a single  ring  around  Dan 
Tucker,  who  stands  in  the  center.*  One  of  the  players  acts  as 
prompter  and  calls  the  figures. 

Call:  All  balance  to  Tucker. 

All  join  hands  and  walk  forward  four  steps  and  back  four  steps 
(bars  1 to  4). 

Call:  Allemande  left. 

Each  gentleman  turns  the  lady  on  his  left  with  the  left  hand 
and  his  own  partner  with  the  right  (repeat  1 to  4). 

Call:  Grand  right  and  left  (in  which  Dan  Tucker  joins). 


Right  hand  to  partner,  left  to  the  next,  etc.  (bars  5 to  12). 

Call:  All  promenade. 

Each  crosses  hands  in  skating  position  with  the  partner  he  has 
when  the  call  is  given  and  walks  round  to  the  right  (bars  1 to  4 
and  repeat).  The  one  who  is  left  without  a partner  becomes  Dan 
Tucker  and  goes  into  the  center. 

Call:  All  forward  and  back. 

All  join  hands  in  a ring,  walk  forward  four  steps  and  back  four 
steps  (bars  5 to  8). 

Call:  Circle  to  the  left. 

All  galop  to  the  left  (bars  9 to  12). 

• There  may  be  more  than  one  Dan  Tucker. 
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COME.  LASSES  AND  LADS. 


English. 


COME,  LASSES  AND  LADS. 


Begin  says  Hall.  Aye,  Aye  says  Mall, 

We’ll  lead  up  Packington’s  Pound, 

No,  No,  says  Moll  and  so  says  Doll; 

We’ll  first  have  Sellenger’s  Round, 

Then  every  man  began  to  foot  it  round  about, 

And  every  girl  did  jet  it,  jet  it,  jet  it  in  and  out. 
And  every  girl  did  jet  it,  jet  it,  jet  it  in  and  out. 


You're  out  says  Dick,  ’Tis  a lie  says  Nick, 

The  fiddler  played  it  false; 

’Tis  true  says  Hugh  and  so  says  Sue, 

And  so  says  nimble  Alee. 

The  fiddler  then  began  to  play  the  tune  again 
And  every  girl  did  trip  it,  trip  it,  trip  it  to  the  men. 
And  every  girl  did  trip  it,  trip  it,  trip  it  to  the  men. 
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HASTE  TO  THE  WEDDING. 


Country  Dance  Tune. 
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MAYPOLE  DANCES 


The  pole  should  he  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  the 
streamers  about  a foot  and  a half  longer  than  the  pole. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  bore  sixteen  one  inch  holes  in  a 
circular  board  about  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  to  nail  it 
securely  to  the  top  of  the  pole.  One  streamer  may  be 
fastened  through  each  hole.  The  streamers  may  be  made  of 
cotton  cambric  and  are  usually  from  six  to  nine  inches  in 
width.  Although  there  is  no  tradition  regarding  the  choice 
of  colors,  two  contrasting  colors  such  as  yellow  and  green, 
yellow  and  white  or  green  and  white  are  more  effective  than 
a variety  of  colors,  and  strong  colors  are  more  effective  than 
pale  shades. 

It  seems  to  be  easier  for  children  to  weave  with  two 
colors  than  with  many.  And  it  is  best  to  teach  according  to 
the  color  of  the  streamer,  for  instance,  “greens”  and  “yel- 
lows” instead  of  “ones”  and  “twos.” 

It  has  been  found  helpful  to  have  the  children  grasp  the 
streamer  by  slipping  the  hand  through  a slit  in  the  end  and 
holding  it  in  the  right  hand  throughout  the  dance. 


Since  the  figures  rather  than  the  steps  are  important,  the 
dance  is  most  effective  when  the  skipping  step  is  danced 
throughout. 

Although  any  even  number  of  eight  or  more  couples  may 
weave  the  maypole,  sixteen  is  a good  number.  Couples  may 
be  numbered  one  and  two  or  as  has  been  said,  the  directions 
may  be  given  by  designating  the  players  by  the  colors  of  their 
streamers.  For  example,  instead  of  directing  number  ones 
to  begin  the  dance,  the  teacher  may  ask  the  greens  to  do  so. 

Music: 

The  old  tune  “Come,  Lasses  and  Lads”  commonly  used 
for  weaving  the  maypole  in  England  may  be  sung,  or  old 
English  country  dance  tunes,  such  as,  “Haste  to  the  Wed- 
ding,” may  be  played. 

The  following  descriptions  are  based  on  the  former  tune: 

First  verse:  The  children  skip  into  their  places  around 
the  maypole  with  or  without  hands  joined.  Sufficient  time 
should  be  allowed  for  them  to  take  their  sti'eamers,  step 
away  from  the  pole  until  the  streamers  are  fairly  taut  and 
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MAYPOLE  DANCES — Continued 


curtsy  to  their  partners  on  the  last  two  bars  of  the  song. 
Assuming  that  yellow  and  green  streamers  are  used,  the 
children  are  arranged  in  couples,  one  having  a yellow  and 
the  other  a green  streamer.  Couples  are  so  arranged  that 
the  colors  alternate  around  the  circle. 

Although  it  is  of  no  moment  whether  the  yellow  or  the 
green  begin  the  weaving,  we  shall,  for  convenience  in  describ- 
ing the  movement,  assume  that  the  yellows  take  the  lead. 
Partners  remain  facing  each  other  after  the  curtsy.  While 
those  having  green  streamers  hold  them  high  and  taut,  all 
those  having  yellow  streamers,  which  should  be  allowed  to 
fall  loosely,  take  four  skip  steps  directly  toward  the  pole, 
turn  and  pass  under  their  partners’  streamers  and  directly 
outward  to  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  four  skip  steps. 

Still  retaining  their  original  facing,  those  having  green 
streamers  now  repeat  this  movement. 

Thus  the  children  move  progressively  around  the  circle 
to  the  end  of  the  first  two  verses.  Those  who  last  pass  under 
a streamer  at  the  end  of  a verse  turn  about,  face  in  the 


opposite  direction  and  without  pausing  repeat  the  movement 
to  the  center  and  out  again,  thus  beginning  to  unwind  the 
weaving.  Simultaneously  those  having  the  streamers  of  con- 
trasting colors  also  turn  about  and  in  their  turn  proceed  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

At  the  end  of  the  concluding  verse  the  song  is  retarded 
and  the  children  momentarily  hold  their  streamers  high  and 
then  drop  them  and  skip  away. 

Another  form  of  weaving  may  be  done  by  all  moving 
simultaneously,  those  having  yellow  streamers  moving  in  the 
same  direction  and  those  having  green  streamers  moving  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the  right  hand  partner  passing  his 
streamer  over  his  partner’s  head  and  going  under  the  next 
one.  This  movement  is  like  grand  right  and  left  danced 
in  country  dancing  with  the  exception  that  the  children  do 
not  take  hands. 

This  form  of  weaving  is  difficult,  and  when  achieved, 
unwinding  is  seldom  attempted,  the  children  simply  drop 
the  streamers  and  skip  away. 
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